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ORVQTT AT | bling in his heart, to address yow at your own |! «npartial administration of equal and expedient 

J Le =, < =tie2 j ° Ps . ope | Fe 99 W c- : e> ge . é 
PRES OP a LET || homes, encircled in the bosom of your families. | laws.. e shall use them both indiscriminately, 
"£0 THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH Boy. | You are accustomed to celebrate this day : the following the definition of Blackstone himsel!, in 
*% nies 1 custem is laudable, I would not discourage it ; [ |) which he says, ** political or civil liberty, which is 


Dean Sir, only wish to give it a graver, a more rational, and 
Herewith I send for the Plough Boy an address | a more useful object. ; 

to my fellow-famers. If it ts bed no apology | Some apology is indeed due the author of an 
can mend it: all excuse shall therefore be fore- H Independence Oration: the theme is trite, and he 
burne. If fear you will think some of the nation- } is reduced to the sad alternative of pursuing the 
al remarks rather inconsistent with the plan of || beaten track of ranting bombast ; or if he choose 
your paper; but | cannot believe any of your ||/some graver subject, he hazards the imputation 
yeaders will take exception at them. If there be | of being frigid and tiresome. Sach a subject 
foreigners, who reside with us, it 1s to be pre- i there is, of great importance, but little under- 
sumed they are partial to our government, or at) stood ; this we have selected—it is civil liberty, 
least prefer it to‘their own: toey will also inake | than which we know of none upon which so mach 
some allowance for the ardour of national feeling, | has been said to so little purpose. It is a theme 
which i3 always particularly excusable in youth. i upon which the orator, and the mere declaimer, 
Beside, the only remarks whiely could probably || have alternatively lavished the beauties of elo- 
sive umbrage being upon Great-Britain, « d in|) quence, and the sparkling glitter ofanimated ha- 
the words of an English writes who elways car- || rangue; aud yet we hive to veftet that these |) 
ries national feeling to the highest pitch, surcly | enthusiastic effusions have too often described | 
no Englishman will take offence at my using them. || but a gilded phantom. 

In truth, | believe every Englishman is ready to) Conscious, however, that we cannot attain the 
acknowledge the imperfection of their represen- | heauty of the one,and sedulously guarding against 
tation, as wells the other absurdities upon which | “the wordy torrent” of the other, we “hall con. 
my subject and the occasion unavoidably led me to | tent ourselves with a few sober reflections upon 
remark. In short, the foreigner, whoever he may || tho subject, as little wishing to amuse as expect- 
be,may rest assured that I mean no insidious,per- |) ine to please. If, however, in your estimation 
sonal reflection. No man hails him with a more || ou pemarks shall be characterized with some 
sincere and hearty weleome to our country ; none | humble share of cood sense, our highest ambition 
can more anxiously wish him happiness than my- ! will be gratified. | 
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- en | shall exchange mire tor his | ; . ; 
self; and when all oe « | The liberty of which we are to speak, must 
| 


' be understood as differing materially from natural 
jdtberty. Natural liberty secures to every man 
jan entire right to do whatever he pleases, pro- 


country, | shall willingly excuse his national par- 


tiality. Yours sincerely, ARATOR. 





AN ORATION 





that of a member of society, is no other than natu- 
ral liberty so far restrained by human laws (and 
(no farther) as is necessary and expedient for tire 
general good of the public.” 

| By this definition, than which I faney we can- 
not find a better, it appears that civil liberty may 
be considered the residuum or necessary abbre- 
'viation of absolate freedom. That people then 
enjoy the most civil liberty who labour under the 
least unnecessary restraints ; and no necessary 
or expedient restraint can be justly considered’ 
an abbreviation of civil liberty. No matter how 
numerous the laws, how restrictive in their na- 
ture, or how promptly they are executed, if 
watranted by necessity or. expedience, the sub- 


‘jects have no reason.to complain ; their civil li- 


berties are not infringed. But then they musi 
be expedient on the whole. Their necessity must 
arise, not from intentional and preliminary mea- 
sures of goverument, bat from the unalterable 
nature of things, otherwise the people may at any 
time be wheedled out of their rights. A kind of 
secondary necessity may always be created at the 
pleasure of government, and the most arbitrary 
aud oppressive laws adopted as the necessary 
companions of previously concerted measures 
which were designed as their precursors, and 
which operated the necessity for which they were 
designed : thus; an ambitious adminisiration, de- 
siring war with some forcign power, and fearing 
a direct encroachment upon the privileges of the 
people, may easily, by skilfél imtrigue, foment 


| vided he does not violate any of the laws of na- jealousis which shall lead to an interruption of 


J, ‘ivil Liberty, for the Fourth of July, 1820 ms: . “1 . 
Upon Civil Live ty, fi ° aa { f path "ti ture. This is evidently a-freedom which can commerce, to subsequent embargoes, and ulti- 


addressed to American Farmers, by Arator. 
Feviow-('rizens AND AGHICULTURISTS, 
Another birth-day of our country has arrived ; | 


another annual sacrifice, when the incense of va- K defeat the very liberty they were intended to 
; secure, 








| only be eajovyed in a state of solitude, since the mately effect an open rupture. 
-adverse gratifications of men would-unavoidably |] lance of the people is to be everupon the alert. 


Here the vigi- 


It may demand.no great scrutiny to find the im- 


To do whatever passiom may dictate |’ mediate necessi y of abridging their freedom, but 





nity will again smoke upon the altars of Ameri- 


can pride ; when your errors are t@ be campli- | 
mented, and your dangers forgotten; your un-, 
derstanding insulted, and your discernment blind- | 


‘aod strength enable, is the license of a brute, and 
not the ration: liberty of a man. 
The learned editor of Blackstone makes a 


ed, by rhetorical iilnsion. On this occasion of} distinction between civil and political liberty ; 
moment, while the pompous declaimer, and in- ; defining the latter ‘to be the security with which, 
terested tavern-keeper, invite you to the convi- 

vial board, allow one of your wwn profession, | 
unskilled in the wiles of oratory, and undissem- j 


from the constitution, form, and nature of the es- 
tablished government, the subjects enjoy civil liber- 





it will require an eagle eye to penctrate into the 
designs of government, and to discover the mea- 
sures which were intended to work this saerifice 
of their happiness. And here arises the great 
benefit (if there be any such benefit) attendant 
upon political parties. When one party hears 











the sceptre, the other will be eversure to guard 


ty ;”’ and the former “ to be nothing more than the i against oppression : but for this, the tyrant migut 
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the demagogue ride, upon the neck of 


sleep, or 
the people. 

As there are probably no nations who do not 
enjoy some share of civil liberty, so there can be 
none entirely free, since the very constitution oj 


society presupposes a sacrifice of some naiural 
riebts. But then the restraints which are im- 


posed may add greatly to the sum of enjoyment, 


each individual gainitig more in the secumty of 


what he still possesses, than he has lost in relin- 
quishiog a part of what be had. Hence we de- 
rive an invariable rule respecting all restraints 
:nposed by government—thart tf the good result- 
tvg therefrom do not mere than counterbalance Uv 
Srconventense of the restratat, the luw as oppres- 
sive ond tyranaous. Civil liberty recognizes no 
indifferent laws. Every law abbreviates oar na- 


tural nights. andif it dees not ofier an equivalent, | 


it is adirect invasion of civil freedom. 

In the restraints thus necessarily imposed, it is 
a material point that they have as far as possible 
a just and equal bearing upon all classes of citi- 
zens ; and-any laws framed in violation or ne- 
lect of this rule, are so many acts of tyranny and 
oppression. 

But because we find that the civil liberty of 
a people is diminished in proportion as the num- 
ber of severe and inexpedient laws ts increased, 
we are not thence to account every restraint a 
erievance. The truth is, where there is no re- 
s‘raint, there can be no rational liberty. Nor 
does the tyranny of legal measures depend at all 
upon the rigour of enacting, or the promptness 
of executing, but upon the inexpediency of both. 
It may not perhaps be unwortby of remark; that 
there is an essential difference between civil li- 
berty and personal freedom ; the one having for 
its object public happiness, while the other rises 
no higher than self gratification ; the one is there- 
fore justly made subservient to the other. Hence 
a man may clank his chains in a dungeon, or be 
lead to the scaffold, and if he meet the just re- 
ward of his crimes, he cannot complain that his 
civil Jiberties are infringed. 

bere-yet remains to be noticed one ingredi- 
ent essentially requisite in constituting civil li- 
erty. It consists not merely in a present ex- 
emption from! unequal and oppressive laws, but 
in a pledge for the continuance of such exemp- 
tion. And herein, in my apprehension, lies the 
difference between despotic and popular govern- 
ments. The subjects of an absolute monarchy 
may enjoy as entire civi! liberty as those of the 
purest republic. The advantage of the latter 
then arises not from any present superiority, but 
from a security for the continuance of their free- 
dom ; while the liberty of the former is in con- 
stant jeopardy, and may be blasted at the plea- 
sure of their despot. There can, in my estima- 
tion, be no security for civil liberty, except in a 
government so constituted that each department 
is some Way effectually amenable. The doctrine 
of the divine infallibility of kings is as much be- 
yond my comprehension as the perfection of the 
heathen gods. | 

The subject which we have endeavoured thus 
briefly to treat, has perhaps more than any other 
been the theme of florid and popular harangue. 
It may justly be matter of deep regret,that while 
all love liberty, there are so few who understand 
it. Among autlors deservedly reputed on other 


i subjects, 


' 


upon this we find little else than poin- 
pous declamation. . It would seem that the mo- 
ment they attempt to treat this favourite topic, 
they are seized with a phrenzied enthusiasm, 
which leads them rather to adore than to explain. 
In every country, and in every age, hberty 
has bad numerous votaries. While few have 
| enjoyed her favours, all have knelt at her shrine, 
and sacrificed at her altar. Many indeed may 
have faintly viewed the shadow of the goddess, 
i but few have been shaded by her mantle, or seen 
or felt her form. And even in this enlightened 
ave, we. find the enthusiasts of freedom devoted 
} to acockade, a feather, orastar. While we find 
}so many thus pursuing the shadow, we are nato- 
H rally led to enquire whether any, and ifany, who 
lenjoy the substanee ? 
Jn testing the political institutions of Earopean 
;countries by the maxims here laid down, we at 
ionce discover a notorious discordance. Where 
j do we find the ‘ subjects restrained by no laws 
but what tend to the general good?” ~=Where have 
the laws a just and equal bearing upon all? Where 
are the people exempt from grievance, and where 
| have they security against oppression? Not 
surely in Russia, where all are at the mercy of a 
despot. Not in Spain, where they are enervated, 
degraded and oppressed. Not in humiliated 
| France, for she groans in bondage to the allied 
ltyrants. Not in England, “the fast anchored 
isle,”’ though she proudly aspire to be mistress of 
thedeep. She indeed may claim something more 
than this passing notice, but where rest her pre- 
tensions? It is in the antiquity of her govern- 
ment, the learning and enterprise of her citizens ; 
and not in the freedom and equality of her laws. 








above law; with a government supported from 
the honest industry of her subjects, at the enor- 
mous expense of fifty-four millions of dollars an- 
nually ; a king, who has a positive veto upon 
every measure of parliament, and yet “vested 
with absolute personal impunity,” and shielded 
by that adorable clause of her constitution which 
declares ‘‘he can do no wrong ;”’ a house.of 
peers who are of the king’s creation, and may be 
multiplied whenever he is pleased to extend his 
power ; and, (to use the words of an English wri- 
ter* who never fails to seize upon every possible 
opportunity to eulogize his country) ‘a house 
of commons which consists of five hundred and 
forty-eight members, of whom two hundred are 
elected by seven thousand constituents ; so that 
a majority, of these seven thousand, without, any 
reasonable title to superior weight or influence 
in the state, may, under certain circumstances, 
decide a question against the opinion of as many 
millions. Or to place the same object in another 
point of view ; if my estate be situated in one 
county of the kingdom, I possess the ten thou- 
sandth part of a single representative ; if in ano- 
ther, the thousandth ; ifin a particular district, 
I may be one in twenty who choose two repre- 
sentatives ; if in a still more favoured spot, I 
may enjoy the right of appointing two myself.— 
If | have been born, or dwell, or have served an 
apprenticeship, in one town, I am represented in 
the national assembly by two deputies, in the 
choice of whom | exercise an acfual and sensible 














~ * Archdeacon Paley. 








With an overwhelming nobility, who are almost: 
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jshare of power; if accident 
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has threwh my 
virth, or habitation, or service, in another tewn. 
i have no representative at all, naremore he 
er concern in the election of those who make the 
laws by which I am governed, than if I Were a 
subject of the grand seignior ; and this pz ti lity 
subsists without any pretence whatever o , 
or of propriety, to justify the preference 6f one 
place to another. Or, thirdly, to describe” the 
state of national representation as it exigts” in 
reality, It may be affirmed, I believe with truth, 
that about one-half of the house of commong ob- 
tain their seats in that assembly by the election 
of the people, the other half by purchase, ar by 
the nomination of single proprietors of greab es- 
tates.” pat, 

Such is the reluctant acknowledginent off an 
Moglishman. Add to these considerations the 
unequal operation of Jaws upon the common peo- 
pie and on the privileged nobility, together with 
the additional power of the king to appoint ali the 
officers of government, and to declare war, or to 
inake peace ; and then say whether we are to 
look there for the full enjoyment or security of 
civil liberty. : * 

Of all the countries in Europe, Ireland aloné, 
though subjugated, continues to cherish just ideas 
of this inestunable blessing. Fitted Ly nature to 
become the seat of liberty, heaven, in mercy, 
planted on this ** Emerald Isle’ a race of men 
who knew how to prize and enjoy it ; but British 
tyranny has hitherto blasted every blessing which 
heaven ceigned to bestow. Though England may, 
demelish her government and bind her citizens 
in bondage, she cannot enslave an Irishman’s 
soul. What though he toil under task-masters, 
and have wrung from him his last farthing for 
tribute, he disdains the ease of voluntary submis- 
sion, and spurns indignant the bribe which would 
corrupt him. England has murdered her Emmet, 
and bought her Gratten and her Curran, but she. 
cannot extinguish Irish liberty. She may de- 
nounce her soldiers as rebels, and burn her pa- 
triots under pretence of treason ; but, like the 
phoenix, they will rise from the ashes of their 
funeral pile, and haunt their murderers, sueing 
still for freedom. There is no event for which 
I so anxiously look in Europe as that when Ire- 
land shall shake off her shackles, and stand 
** emancipated and redeemed.” If I live to see 
that period, 1 will bless God for the returnin 
dawn of European freedom. 

In applying this subject to our country, it is 
not designed to indulge our own fancy, or to offer 
incense to national pride. 

That we, as a people, have our imperfections 
and our faults, there can be no doubt. The 
truth is, the blessings we enjoy far transcend the 
gratitude we feel. But moralizing aside ; I be- 
lieve that no people have higher notions of civil 
liberty ; and it would admit of easy demonstra- 
tion, that none enjoy it to so full an extent. 

Of all the countries on earth, the United States 
is the one in which freedom is the most highly 
prized, the best understood, and the most fully 
realized. It is here that natural liberty is the 
least unnecessarily abridged ; that the restraints 
which are imposed have the most equal bearing 
upon all ; that personal rights are the best guard- 
ed; and that the subjects have the most efficient 
security againet encroachments on the part of go- 
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vernment. In fact, our government, it in ‘ia re- | 
spect, appears to have been constituted with al-| 
most more than human wi:dom. Noi only the 
general government is thus secured, but each 
component part which forms the whole ; and be- 
fore a tyrant can succeed to the national execu- 
tive, he must bribe the electors who place him 
there ; and before he can bribe the electors, he 
must corrupt the state legislatures by whom they 
are chosen; and before he can probably corrupt 
the state legislatures, he must degrade the mass of 
the people (by whose suffrages they are elected) 
into willing slaves. When such a depravity shall 
have succeeded the present jealousy of our li- 
berties, it will be no great matter by whom, or 
by what process they are subverted, for we must 
surely be incapacitated to enjoy them. At how 
remote a period the alternate rise and ruin of na- 
tions may place our fall, or whether such a fall 
in reality awaits us, is known only to the great 
arbiter of events. It is enoush for us to know 
that we are now in the full tide of liberty, and 
that we have every probable security for its con- 
tinuance. ‘To be free then is to be born an Ame- 
rican. Liberty is his birthright ; it beats in every 
returning throb of his heart ; it is imcorporated in 
his nature 3 at his first respiration he breatied it 
from the air; it is diffused through bis atmos- 
phere, and mingled with his soil; it breaches in 
the Jaws, and lives in the constitution of bis coun- 
try ; his soul feels its influence, and his mind is 
liberalized, expanded, ennobled. Invade his li- 
berty, and you threaten his life; for he would 
account the one a burden if the other were 
abridged. 

Contemplating the blessings of freedom which 
we so divinely enjoy, we are.irresistibly lead tu 
the remembrance of those hardy spirits who 
achieved our national independence. Heroes 
of the revolution, who stood undaunted in the 
tempest, and gathered strength in the storm! 
with fondest gratitude and pride we cherish the 
remembrance of your valour: let us struggle 
through never so many or so bloody a contlict to 
defend it, or let ovr liberty remain unmolested 
till time himself grows grey, yet will we never 
forget the birth-day of our freedom, or cease to 
perpetuate the memory of the fathers of our 
country. 

FeL_tow-AcricuLtTurists, 

You have seen wherein civil liberty consists ; 
you have felt its value ; you know how ours was 
achieved ; to what extent it is enjoyed; it re 
mains only to say, that on you it is incumbent to 
preserve it. 

In a free government like ours, in the admin- 
istration of which every man participates, the 
duty is imperious to study well the science of civil 
liberty. In times of difficulty and danger, when 
faction rears his hydra head, and men become 
mad, it is on your firmness that our political ex- 
istence must depend ; you are to quell the am- 
bitious demagogue, and bid the storm be still.— 


and may the sun of future centuries shine re- 
splendent upon our unsullied freedom. 


Flemish Husbandry. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE PLOUGH BOY. 


Letter VI. 

Before proceeding to notice more particularly 
the advantages resulting from the Flemish mode 
of Agriculture, as explained in preceding commu- 
nications, it may be useful to recapitulate gener- 
ally what has been already stated on the subject. 

It has been seen that the Flemish farmer spares 
neither cost nor labour to obtain an abundance of 
manure, to spread his fields ; that he renews the 
surface of the soil by digging, with the spade, all 
parts of his farm, every three or seven years ; 
that he completely extirpates weeds and noxious 
roots, converting them, in some cases, into ma 
nure, and in others, burying them deep in the 
earth, by the effect of digging ; that he practices 
repeated hoeings, by which he clears his ground 
of parasite plants; that a judicions choice, and 
alternatien of seeds, is with him a fundamental 
principle in agriculture ; and that by a varied 
and skilful rotation, he obtains in all cases two, 
andin many, three crops of grain, and fodder for 
his cattle. 

The principal productions of Flanders are 
wheat, rye, winter and summer, barley, oats, 
buckwheat, clover, turnips, spufry, carrots, flax, 
cole-seed, hemp, potatoes, ‘tobacco, woad, all 
kinds of beans, peas, hops, mustard and liquorice, 
and all the known sorts of culinary vegetables ; 
besides fruit trees of the most valuable species 
grown in Europe. The land is divided into small 
farms, seldom exceeding 150 acres. 
raze extent may be about thirty, and there are 
some farms as low as t +: ty acres. 

Although the population of Flanders is greater 
than that of any part of Europe of the same ex- 
tent,(leaving out the capital cities) yet she exports 
larger portions of the produce of her fields and 
manufactures, in proportion to her territory, than 
perhaps any two ofthem put together. Nor will 
this statement appear extravagant when we con- 
sider the abundance of her varicd productions, 
produced by the etlorts of her population to in- } 
crease these to the hizhest possible pitch. A 
grain of wheat yields, in most cases, from twen- 


The ave- 








Guard well then your birthright ; stain not the 
glory of your fathers ; watch with jealous eye 
the approach of tyrants ; submit not to the op- 
pression of despotism, or the corruption of in- 
ternal commotion ; understand your liberties, 
that you may the better preserve them ; teach 
them to your infant offspring ; bind them on their 
foreheads, and engrave them on their hearts ; 


ty to twenty three; Rye, frem twenty six 
to thirty ; barley from twenty six to thirty: five ; 
and oats from thirty to forty. In England, wheat 
never yields more on an average, than ten or e- 
leven to one; barley, something less than ten to 
one ; and oats, only between eight aad nine to 
one. 
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In addition to the abundant productions of Flan- 
ders, enrichingthe farmers* by the export trade, 
the entire population of the country is supplied 
with the necessaries of life ata reduced price, 
without being obliged to purchase of foreigners. 
This, particularly, where there is a large popula- 
tion, naturally leads to a reduction in the price of 
labour. It enables the owners of merchant ves- 
sels to sustaina competition for freights with the 
vessels of other nations ; and this is the more im- 
portant, that the excess of their prodycts require 
an increase of merchant vessels,to convey them to 
distant parts. Low wages, have also the effect ot 
enabling the manufacturer to compete with other 
nations, in working up her excess of raw wool 
and flax, of which there isan immense stwplus in 
Flanders.| They likewise tend to increase the 
population of the country, and to prevent emigra- 
tion to foreign states ; for while the labouring 
classes of community feel comfortable as respects 
the necessaries of life, they seldom think of leav- 
ing the spot where they have been born and 
educated. 

In Flanders, poor rates are scarcely known ; 
work being so plenty, and a great portion of it so 
easy, that every one obtains employment ;} while 
the farmer, and every class of society, find their 
capitals rapidly increasing, by drawing from the 
soil, an excess of gross annaal value, superior to 
all the riches which could be yielded by all the 
mines in the universe. 

Yours, respectfully, 
GEO: HOUSTON. 

New-York, June 19th, 1820. 

* The moral effects, Faaced by the Flemish system, upog 
tiie farmers themselves, is thus described by Vanderstraeten :— * 
’ The farmers, even of these latter times, have an air of con. 
petence though they live frugally. They are well dressec; 
though in cloth inferior to that worn by English farmers. They 
give a plain edncation to their children, which are usually very 
iwumerous, because the public morals are exceedingly pure . 
and often, a strict economy enables the intelligent among ihen: 
to give their children on their establishment, a sum of from 
three to four.hundred pounds sterling. Farmers who cultivate 
150 acres, not only live exceedingly well, but frequently buy 
up the greater part of the small farms for their children.” 

+ Of late years, the Flemish manufacturer has been able to 
undersell the English, particularly in wooilen cioths. This ie 
owing to three cauges ; Ist, the farmers pay uo tax on their in- 
dustry : 2d, the price of wool is lower in Flanders than in Eng- 
land ; eud 3d, wages are infinitely lower,through the low price 
of necessaries, which do not cost half what they cost in Eng- 
land. 

} The labours of the Flemish agriculture are well adapted to 
diminish, as it respects the country poor, the number of pau: 
pers, by the constant employment it affords; to men, by the 
harder work, and to women and children by its repeated hoe- 

ings and weedirgs, which do not require so much eden 

It is to this employment, the inexhaustible source of prosperi- 
ty toall the Jowerclasses of society, that Flanders owes the 
happiness of seeingnone of her {]. rei. emizrate through want; 
and her villages that of iav.ug no other poor to support than. 
such as are disabled by age, accident, or sickness. 
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Agricultural Chemistry. 
No. XLII. ; 

BY HUMPHREY wavy. 

Of preparing lime, 

Tn burning lime ‘there are some particular pre- 
cautions required for the different kind of hime- 
stones. In general one bushel of coal is sudicient 
to make four or five bushels of lime. ‘The mag- 
ticsia limestone requires less fuel than the com- 
mon limestee’. In all casesin which a thmestone /! 





aay great care should be taken to prevent the | 

> from becoming too Intense ; for 
e; enaily viiriffes, In consequence of the a! linity of 
lime for silica ‘ma alumina. And as in some pla- 4! 
ees therg are no other limestones than such as |! 
contain other earths, it is important to attend to || 
this circumstance. A moder ately good lime may || 
be made ata low red heat; buat it will melt ‘int to | 
a glass at a white heat. In Limekilns for burning ie 
such lime, there should always be a damper. 

In general when hmesiones are not muagnesian | 
their purity will be indicated by their. loss of | 
weight in burning ; the more they lose, the lar- } 
eer is 8 he quantity of calcareous matter they con- 
tain. ‘ihe mi vgnesian limestones contain more 
pot ic acid than the common limestones ; and | 
I have found all of them lose more than half their | 
weight by calcination. 

Of Gypsum. 
Besides being used in the forms of lime and 
carbonate of lime, calcareous matter is applied 
for the purposes of agricultare i in other combina- 
tions. One of these bodies is gypsum or sulphate 

5917 0f lime. . This_ substance consists of sul- 


j 





} alates and 1 of bary tic salts. 


ney ‘ r ot : on diferent crops. 
containing mach aluminous or. siliceous earth ts || 


such lime | 


is acircumstance hostile to this idea. 
| 


| posed some veal without gypsum under the same 
‘circumstances: there was no difference in the 
time when they began to putrily ; 


oan? With gy psum, pyr of this at oy ae eare >| 

” sys ited as the waler cools. Gypsum is | 
leasily distinguished when dissoly ed, by its prop- I 
erties of alfording precipitates to solutions of ox- i 
| Great difference of opinion has prevailed a- | 
| mongst agriculturalists with respect to the uses of | | 
gypsum. Ithas been advantageously used in Kent | 
and various testiinonics in favour of its elfic acy 
hove been lnid before the Board of Agr iculture 
by Mr. Smith. In America it is employed with 
signal success ; but 


in most counties of England 
lit has failed, though tried in various ways, and up- 





Very discordant notions have been formed as 
‘tothe mode of operation of ¢ ypsum. It has been 
supposed by sone persons to act by iis power of 
lat tracting moisture from the air; but this arenc y 
| must be comparatively i Insignbicant. 
bined, with water it reiains tist Huid too powers 
| fully to yield it to the roots ofthe yiant ; 
adhesive attraction for moistrre is ineonsiferable ; 
the small quantity to which it is used likewise 


It has been said that gypsum assists th putts: 
| faction of animal substances, and the deco 
| tion ofmanure. | have tried some experiments 
/en this subject which are sargseerecnna to the no- | 
tion. I mixed some minced veal with about one- 


‘hundredth part of its weight ot i chic, and ex- 


and the pro-: 
cess seemed to me most rapid in the case in 
which there was no gypsum present. I made 
[296] other similar mixtures, employing in some 
~“4targer, and in other cases smaller quanti- 
ties of gypsum ; and I used pigeons’ dung in one 





(29: ] phurie acid. (the same body that exists 

combined with water in oil of Vahie) and lime ; 
and when dry it is composed of 55 parts of lime 
and 75 parts of sulphuric acid. Conrmon gyp- 
sum or selenite, such as that found at Shotover 
hill near Oxford, contains besides sulphuric acid 
and lime, a considerable’ quantity of water ; and 
its composition may be thus expressed : 


Sulphuric acid, one proportion 75 
Lime, one proportion 55 
Water, two proportions 34 


The nature of gypsum is easily demonstrated ; 
if oil of vitriol be added to quicklime there is a 
violent heat produced; When the mixture is 
ignited, water is given off, and gypsum alone is 
the result ; if the acid has been used in sufficient 
quantity ; ond gypsum mixed with quicktime, if 
the quantity “has been deficient. Gypsum free 
from water is sometimes found in nature, when 
it is called anbydrous selenite. It is distinguish- 
ed trom common gypsum by giving off no water 
when ieated. 

Wien gypsum free from water, or deprived-of 
water by heat, is made into a paste with water, it 
, Plais- 
ter of Paris is powdered dry gy psum ; and its 
property as a cement, and its ase In making casts 
depends upon its solidifying a certain quantity of 

water, and making with it a coherent mass.— 
Gypsum is soluble in about 500 times its weight 
of celd water, and is more soluble in hot water ; 


insiance instead of flesh, and with precisely simi- 
lar results. It certainly in no case increased the 
rapidity of the putrefaction. 

Though it is not generally known, yet a series 
of experiments has been carried on for a creat 
length of time in this country upon the operation 

of gypsum as a manure. The Berkshire and the 
Wilishire peat-ashes contain a considerable por- 
tion of this substance. In the Newbury peuat- 
ashes I have found from one fourth to one third 
of gypsum ; and a larger quantity in some peat- 
ashes from the neighborhood of Stockbridge : the 
other constituents of these ashes are calcareous, 
aluminous, and siliceous earth, with variable 
quantities of sulphate of potassa, a little common 
salt, and sometimes oxide ofiron. The red ashes 
contain most of this last substance. 

These peat ashes are used asa top dressing for 
cultivated grasses, particularly sainfoin and clover. 
In examining the ashes of sainfoin, clover, and 
rye grass, I found that they afforded considerable 
quantities of gypsum ; and this substance, proba- 
bly, is intimately combined asa necessary part of 
their woody fibre. If this be allowed, it is easy 
to explun the reason why it operates in such 
small quantities ; for the whole of a clover crop, | 
onan acre, according to my estimation, would af- 
ford by incineration only three or four bushels of 
gvypsnm. In examining the soil ina field near 
Newbury, which was taken from below a foot- 

[297] path near the gate, where gypsum cold 
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not detect any of this substance i in tt; and at the 
lvery tine le oil: scted the sou, Uie peat ashes were 
uy 1p ied to tue clover in tue field. The reason 
why gypsum is not generally efiicacious is proba- 
bly Lecause moat culuyated soils coniain it in suf: 
ficient quantities Jor the use of the grasses.. In 
the common course of cultivation, gypsum ts fur- 
nished in the manure ; for itis contamed in stable 
dung, and in the dung of ali cattle fed on grass ; 
and itis not taken upein corn crops, or crops of 
peas and beans, and ja very smali quantities in 
turnip crops ; but where lands are exclusively 
devoted to pasturage and hay, it will be continu- 
ally consumed. I have examined four different 
soils cultivated by a series of common courses of 
crops, for gypsum. One was alight sand from 
Norfolk ; another a clay bearing good wheat from 
Middlesex ; the third a 1 sand from Sussex; the 
‘fourth a cli ry from Essex. I found gypsum in all 
of them; and in the Middlesex soil it amounted 
nearly to one percent. Lord Dundas informs 
me, that havir ng tried gy psam withont any benelit 
on two of his estates in Yorkshire, he was indu- 
_ced to have the soil examined for ¢ ypsum accor. 
ding to the process descrived in the Fourth Lee- 
‘ture, and this substance was found in both the 





' soils. 

Should these statements be confirmed by future 
'enquirers, a practical influence of some value 
may be derived from them. It is possible that 
Jands which have ceased to bear good crops of 
clover or artilicial grasses, may be restored 
by being manured with gypsum. I have mention- 
ed that this substance is found in Oxfordshire e; it 
is likewise abundant in many other parts of Eng- 
Jand ; in Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Der- 
bys hire, Yorkshire, &c. and requires only pulye- 
rization for its preparation. 

Miscellaneous. 

Some very interesting documents upon the us 

of sulphate of iron or green vitriol, which is a 

salt produced from peat in Bedfordshire, have 
been Jaid before the board by Dr. Pearson; and 
I have witnessed the fertilizing effects of a ferru- 
ginous water used for irrigating a grass meadow 

made by the Duke of Manchester, at Priestly Bog 
near Woburn, an account of the produce of which 
has been published by the Board of Agriculture. 
[ have no doubt that the peat salt and the vitrio- 
lic water acted chiefly by producing gypsum. 

The soils on which both are eflicacious are 
calcareous ; and sulphate of iron is decomposed 
by the carbonate of lime insuch soils. The sul- 
phate of iron consists of sulphuric acid oxide of 
iron. and is an acid and a very soluble salt ; when 
a solution of it is mixed with carbonate of lime, 
the sulphuric acid quits the oxide of iron to unite 
to the lime, and the compounds produced are in- 
sipid and comparatively insoluble. 

I collected some of the deposition from the fer+ 
ruginous water on the, soil of Priestly meadow. 
I found it consisted of gypsum, carbonate of iron, 
and insoluble suiphate of iron. The principal 
grasses in Priestly meadow are, meadow fox tail, 





cook's foot, meadow fescue, fiorin, and sweet 
scented vernal grass. ~ I have examined the ashes 
of three of the grasses, meadow fox tail, cook’s- 
[2 foot, and fiorin. They contained a consi. 
derable-proportion of gypsum. 
Vitriolic impregnations in soils where there is 








$0 that when water.nas been boiled in contact | 





not have been artificially furnished, I could 


no calcareous matter, as in a soil from Lincoln: 
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are injurious ; but it is probably in consequence 
of their suppiying an excess 0% 
terio the sap. Oxide of iron in smail quantities 
forms an useful part of soils ; and as is evident 
from the details in the third Lectore, it is found 
in the ashes of planis ; and probaly, is hurifal 
only in its acid combinations. 

1 have just mentioned certain peats, the ashes 
of which afford gypsum ; but it must not be infer- 
red from this that all peats agree with them. 1 
have examined various peat-ashes from Scotland, 
Ircland, Wales, and the’ nerthern and western 
parts of Roglard, which contained no quantity 
that could be nseful ; and these ashes abound in 
siliceous, aluminous earths and oxide of tron. 

Lord Charleville found in some. peat-ashes 
from Ireland, sulphate of potassa ; 2. e. the sal- 
phuric acid combined with potassa. 

Viiriolic matter is usually formed in peats ; 
and ifthe soil or substratum is caleareons, the 
ultimate result is the production of gypsum. In 
general, when a recent peat-ash emits a strong 
smell like that of rotten eggs, when acted upon 
by vinegar, it will furnish gypsum. 
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Chester Agricultural Society. 
WESTCHESTER, (Penn.) June 21, 1620. 


At a meeting of the Agricultural Society of 
Chester County, held at the Courthouse in West- 
chester, 6th Mo: 10th, 1820. Dr. William Dar- 
lington, Vice President, in the Chair; Isaac 
Sharpless, Secretary. ‘The Committee of Cor- 
respondence produced to the. meeting tlic follow- 
ing Report; which being read was unanimously 
adopted, viz. 
REPORT. 

The Committce appointed by the Society to 
propose plans for its adoption, believing that the 
objects which may properly claim the attention 
of the Association, are very numerous, are tiere- 
fore free to suggest, whether it would not be ad- 
vantageous to institute several standing commit- 
tees, each of which shoald cultivate a particalar 
department of Agriculture, or some of tue scien- 
ces that may minister to its improvement. 

If the Society should approve ofthis plan, we 
propose that these committees should be made 
up by voluntary associatious among the members 
as far as practicable, each being at liberty tojoin 
himself to such as he may choose, and all vacan- 
cies and deficiencies in the numbers of said com- 
miitees should be tilled by the presiding officer. 
They should in no case consist of less than five 
members, whose names should be entered on the 
minutes of the Society ; and they should each 
have a secretary to ‘receive comunications, to 
arrange and digest the scattered materials they 
may collect, and to lay before the society such as 
may be thonght worthy of its attention. 

All books, models, drawings, or specimens, that 
any of these committees precure in the course 
of their labours shall be kept in such place as it 
should direct. f 

It is recommended that the formation of the 
following standing committees be authorized a‘ 
the time—to be renewed atthe first stated meet- 
ing in cach year. 


whieh I referred in the fourth lectrre, 
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Ist. A committee 
j r 


} ° . ’ inn ‘ a rr i , L 
| implements Ol husvandry. 4 


! o study the im- 
1 provement of houses, barns, barn-yards and. out 
| buildings, both is it regards the plan and materials. 
io examine th 
i kinds of fences, and the best methods of construc- 
| Gag or raising them. ‘To make improvements 
jin the implements of husbandry, and to intro- 
| duce such as may be made in other places. 
| 2d. A committee on the Veterinary Ari—To 
Investigate the nature ond-origin of the diseases 
'ot domestic animals, and endeavour to ascertain 
ithe best methods of prevention and cure. 
| 3d. A committee oa Natural History, particu- 
| lar Mineralogy and Entomology. ‘lo develope the 
‘mineral productions of the County, and to ascer- 
| tain its geological structare, partly for the pur- 
| pose of designating the kind of soil in each neigh- 
, borhood., 
as injure the crops of the farmer, with a view of 
discovering the means of destroying them, or 
| preventing their ravages ; and such other bran- 
iches of Natural History as are interesting to the 
Agricoltrist. 

4th. Acommittee on Political Economy. To 
attend to the political interests of Agriculture, 
and examine the manner in which public measures 
afiectit. ‘Lo inquire into the utility of public im- 
provements, such as canals, bridges, and turnpike 
reads, and into the means of giving the Agricultu- 
ral class its due weight in the government. 

5th. A coinmittee on Domestic Animals. To 
enquire after and introduce the best kind, to en- 
deayour to ascertain the most economical and the 
best methods of rearing, managing and feeding 
them. together with facts on the relative advanta- 
zes of the employment of horses and oxen for 
labor. 

6th. A committee on grasses, Grains and Roots 
—To enquire after and recommend the best 
and most profitable kinds, the time and manner 
of sowing and planting, with the most proper quan- 
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tity of each per acre, also the previous prepara- 
tion of the ground and seed, together with the 
best method of culture. 

7th. A committee on Manures.—To endeavor 
to ascertain the relative advantages of barn-yard 
manure, plaister, lime, burnt clay, ashes, and all 
other kinds of manure, with the time and manner 
of application of each, whether best applied on 
plonghed or grass lands, on the surface or plough- 
ed in, decp or shallow ; together with the best 
methods of accumulating and preparing barn- yard 
and stable manure. 

Sth. A committee on fruit and forest trees—To 
endeavour to ascertain the best and most useful 
fruits of all kinds, with the best method of making 
wine, cider, &c. ‘To examine the causes of the 
premature decay of fruit trees, with a view to 
their.preservation. To ascertain the best time 
of cutting forest trees, as it respects the durabili- 
ty of the wood, under ground, or exposed to the 
weather ; also for fuel. 

9th. A committee on irrigation and draining.— 
To ascertiin the most profitable times of irrigation 
with its uses. Also, the best and most effectual 
metheds of constructing drains. 

10th. A committee on- Horticulture—7To as- 
certain the best and most approved methods of 
managing kitchen gardens,attond to the introduc- 
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and also to promote good taste in the phiining ave 
| arrangement of gardens generally. 

1 We further propose that the society recom. 
| mend te each of its practical members, regtlari 
to enter in writing, the preparation and state o} 
| tie ground, at the time of sowing or planting each 
| crop, the quantity and kind of manure and seed! 
per acre, particulars relative to the weather, the 
| process of culture, the times of sowing and eath- 
| ering, and the amount of produce per acre, with 
such other particulars as may be thought wort!iv 
| of notice, each part of*which to be annually laid 
before them, in order that such facts as are deem- 
ed worthy of preservation,inay be laid before the 
society. 

Resolved, That the members of the society 
generally, and such others as are friendly to the 
objects ofthe association, be requested to furnis!: 
the several committes above named with such in- 
formation relative to the subjects for whic! thes 
are appointed as may be in their possession. 
WM. DARLINGTON, P/. Press. 


Isaac Suranpiess, Sec’y, 

















FROM BLACKWOOD’'S EDINBURGH MAGATZ Nin. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELL. 
GENCE, 

Jameson’s Geognosy.—Professor Jameson’s ele- 
mentary work on geognosy, will appear, we understand, in the 
month of May. A work of this description is at present rather 
a desideratum in our mineralogy, and is more particularly de- 
manded at present, as the publication of the learned Essavs of 
the distingttished President of the Geological Soerwty nf Lon- 
don has, we-believe, induced many, through want of attentiou 
to the scope of Mr. Greenoug!i’s views, to abandon this im- 
portant and beautiful branch of natural history as vague and 
unsatisfactory. " 

Discovery of the Oriental Emerald Mines.—tt 
is very interesting to learn, with accuracy, the situation of the 
oriental mines of the emerald, to be able to explain where the 
Greeks and Romans found this mineral, as they could not be 
acquainted with the only place where they are now found in 
Peru. From the latest accounts, M. Caliot, who has been sent 
by the Pascha of Egypt to look for the ancient emerald imines, 
has been so fortunate as to discover them in the neighhourhood 
of the Red Sea, which pretty nearly agrees with their site as 
given by ancient writers. 

New set of rocks discovered in Iceland.—Men- 
ge, a German mineralogist, has discovered in Iceland an ex- 
tensive formation of rocks, resembling basalt on the eue haud, 
and cava on the other, and which he proves'to have Leen forin- 
ed by the agency of hot springs. 

An Institution is about to be formed in Glascow far the En- 
couragement of the Fine Arts. [t is proposed to have apart- 
ments for the display of productions of Painting, &c. aed an 
annual exibition. Much may be expected from this, consider- 
ing the well-known liberality and intelligence of the Glascow 
public. “ . 
Cadmium.—Dr. Clarke of Cambridge has dis- 
covered the metal named Cadniffm, in the radiated blende of 
Derbyshire. 

Initation of Cameos, Agates, SB_There is something very 
curious in the conception, and very fortunate in the success, 
if it be at alj equal to what is reported, of an atienypt to imi- 
tate cameos of different colours as they appear in certain an- 
tiqne gems. It has occupied the attention of M. Dumetsan 
of Paris, and his endeavours have succeeded. This amateur 
has long been conversant with divers branches of antiquities ; 
particularly with medals and engraved stones. After having 
taken impressions by means of moulds, from the original ca- 
meos, he gives them tbe various colours of agates aud Sardo- 
nyxes, by a faithful imitation of the layers of colouring matter 
interposed, oreven superposed, with their cloucs and other*ac- 
cidents. Under aglass these copies represent their originals 
so perfectly as to deceive the eve ; and counoisseurs may now 
indulge themscives, not, as before, with simple impressions, but 
with sac similes of these antiquities. The inventor has formed 
an extensive collection ; and sells selections, more or Jess nu- 
merous, at the pleasure of the purchaser. 

Earthquake at Copiapo.— Vhree dreadful earth- 

uakes took place at Copiapo, on the 3d, 4th, and Lith of April- 
The whole city is said to have been destroyed by these awful 
visitations. More than three thousand persons were travers- 











tion of useful vegetables, modes of culture, &c ; |} 
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ing the neighbouring plains, 
had been produced. It appears, 
that the inhabitants had time to save their lives, 
lives. +4 
Petrified City.—T he enterprising traveller, Mr. 
Ritchie, who proceeded, some time since, with an expedition 
from Tripoli, for the purpose of exploring the interior 0 Africa, 
writes as follows. * Asone of my friends desired me to give 
him, in writing, an account of what I knew touching the petrt- 
fied city, situated seventeen days’ journey from Tripoli by ca- 
ravan to the south-east, and two days’ journey south from Ou- 





flying from the desolation which 
according to all the accounts, 
but only their 


! ~ , 
guela, E told him what I had heard from different persons, and | 


particularly from the mouth of one man of credit, who had 
been on the spot; that is to say, That it was a spacious City 


ofa round form, having great and small streets therein, fure. 


nished with shops, with a large castle magnificently built : 
That he had seen there several sorts of trees, the most part 
olives and palms, all of stone, and of a blue, or rather lead co- 
lour: That he saw also figures of men, in postures of exerct- 
sing their different enployments; some holding in their hands 
staffs, others bread ; every one doing something ; even women 
suckling their children; all of stone: That he went ito the 
castle by three differeut gates, though there were mary more: 
‘That there were guards at these gates, with pikes and javelins 
mm theif bands. tn short, that he saw in this wonderful city, 
many sorts of animals, as camels, oxcn, horses, asses, and 
sheep, and various hirds, all of stone, and of the colour above 
mentioned.” E 
Mineral Animal Matter.— Zoogene.—Sig. Car- 
to di Gimbernat has discovered a peculiar substance in the 
- Thermal waters of Baden and of Ischia, of which he gives the 
following description in the Geornale di Fisica. This substance 
covers, like an integument, many rocks in the valleys of Sene- 
galk and Negroponte, at the fort of the celebrated Epomeo, 
heneath which mountain the poetsconfine Typhon [tis remar- 
kable, that in this very place should be found a ~ubstance very 
similar to skin and human flesh. One portion of this moun- 
tain, was found covered with this substance, measured 45 feet 
in length by 24 in height. It yielded, by distillation, an empy- 
reumatic oi ; and by boiling, a gelatine, which would have 
sized paper. I obtained the same results at Baden. it may 
therefore be cousidered as confirmed, that an animal matter is 
present in these thermal springs which, being evaporated, be- 
comes condensed in their neighbourhood. Ta this principle 1 
give the name of * Zoogene.” — 

Isle of Elba.—Magnetism.—Baron de Zach an- 
nounces in his “ Corresfondence,” vol. i. that the opinion long 
entertained, that the [sle of Elba, from the quantity of iron ore 
found on it, and especially Mount Calamita, (supposed to be 
a solid mass of loadstone,) has 2 sensible effect ov the mari- 
ner’s compass, is unfounded. Mr. Charles Rumker, in 1818, 
could not find, at the distance of two or three or four nautical 
miles, the declination of his needle affected in the least by the 
action of the island ¢ 


Mean temperature of the Earth.—According to | 


Laplace, any actual diminution of the mean temperatnre of 
the earth would Le detected by a diminution of the length ofthe 
day. It appears by computation, that one degree of Fahren- 
heit’s Thermometer would inake an alteration of nearly one 
second in the: tength of a day, and four or five minutes in that 
ofa year. 


THE PLOUGH Boy. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1, 1820. 














ALBANY : 








We have given place to the Ovation on Civdl | 


Liberty, this day published, not that we deem it 
strictly compatible with the plan of our paper ; 
but because it came gpm a correspondent who 
has furnished us with a number of pleasing and 
instructive essays, a young man of real merit, and 
to whom we wish to give an opportunity of pre- 
serving the fruits of his lhterary hours in the co- 
lumns of Tue Proucw Boy. There is nothing 
ef party spirit in the Oration—and we ti-ink the 
writer’s remarks, which precede it, will shew 
that no national reflections are intended. 





Ve cannot pass over in silence the proceedings 
af the Agricultural Society of Chester count», Pa. 
tn gur columns of this day. The topics therein 


‘recommended to the consideration of Agricultu"«! 
Societies, are of the highest importance to our 
public and private prosperity ; and we cannot 
but hope that the Board of Agriculture of this 
state may in due season, in connection with the 
county societies, adopt similar regulations. We 
recommend this document to the earnest atten: 
‘tion of our Agricultural readers. 








The following letter from the President of the 
Agricultural Society of Onondaga county, exhibits 
'a brief view of Agricultural Prospects in that and 
the adjacent county. We invite other gentlemen, 
in similar circumstances, to afford us the same 
sort of communications ; they will always be 


gratefully - received. 
Marcellus, June 24th, 1819. 


Dear Sir, 

i have this day returned from a tour through 
certain parts ofthe county of Cayuga. In the re- 
gion of my travels, English grain, winter wheat 
and rye,never looked more promising, and of both 
tuere are great quantities onthe ground. Spring 
crops, in general, appear well. The only ex- 
ception, is spring wheat, which does not appear 
healthy, and is, as | fear, much disturbed by the 
fly. Of flax the farmers have sowed liberally, 
and the grazing crops are of fine promise. Im. 
mense quantilies of corn have been planted, and 
nothing now exists, to forbid the expectation of 
abuudant crops. 1 have only to add that the pas- 
tures are fruitful, and the meadows sustain a good 
burden. . At present, however, a drougti begins 
to effect crops of every description. 


Yours, respectfully, DAN BRADLEY. 
Hoven Cattle. 














Moreau, 23d. June 1820. 
Sir, 

The Plough Boy of the 25th March ult. contains 
a remedy for the disorder of cattle, called Hove, 
and which is there recommended for general use, 
but which | consider dangerous for the indiscri- 
minate practice of every one'whose cattle may 
be thus affected ; and have furnished you for tie 
| benefit of the public, with the following simple, 
sufe and eflicient remedy, the successful use of 
which, | have witnessed more than a dozen 
times. | 

The Hove is aspecies of founder to which hor- 
ses,cows and sheep are subject. This disor- 
der originates from feeding too freely on‘green 
clover, particularly when wet with dew or rain. 
The other species of founder is caused by eat- 
ing too much grain, potatoes, bran, &c. The, 
symptoms of founder generally are a swelling | 
of the body, griping, stiffuess of the limbs, void- 
ing blood, trembling, and groans accompanied by 
a burning fever, which after a while causes the 
hair and hoofs to fall off. All this arises from 
the stomach being overstrained with food and 
thereby rendered incapable of performing its or- 
dinary functions, Digestion ceases, and an infla- 


the stomach instead of being digested, form car- 
bonic gas either in union with water or gas. In 
the latter case, the ingenious remedy proposed 
in the Plough Boy of the 25th March, has been 
frequently used with success. But I consider the 
remedy as a dangerous one, and defective in other 
respects, while a less violent and efficacious reme- 
dy may be resorted to,by the chemical agency of 
which the effect of the carbonic acid is obviated, 
and a complete cure effected by neutralizing the 
acid, and thus destroying its corrosive quality. 
By the combination of an alkali with the carbonic 
acid, a neutral salt called the carbonate of the al- 
kali, is produced, which is perfectly innoxious, 
and passes off without any detriment. When 
symptoms of founder therefore are observed, let 
the public be informed that from experience, and 
well authenticated information, they may rely on 
the following cure, viz. 

Take of Pot-ashes, the bulk ofa hen’s egg, or 
a middling sized apple, for a cow, more fora 
horse, and proportionately less for a sheep ; dis- 
solve it in water, and from a bottle pour it down 
the throat of the beast. If necessary repeat the 
dose in smaller quantities. An immediate effect 
will be seen in abatement of the symptoms of piin, 
and in a few hours, commonly, the beast will feed. 
For a beast of size, a pound of Glauber sults, ad- 
ministered in the same way, to work the whole 
off, might be proper—though the cure is prin. i- 
pally to be attributed to the alkali. As a substi- 
tute for pot-ashes, though a very inferior one, 
pour water on common ashes, and use the lye in 
larger quantities, as it is of less strength. By 
pursuing this course the loss of many valuable ani- 
mals may be prevented, which might otherwise 
perish, with a private loss to the owners, and a 
general detriment to, community. 
With sentiments of respect, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. GANSEVOORT.. 

S. Southwick, Esq. 





We agree with the writer of the following ag 
to the merits of the Essays of Howarp: 


Howard on Domestic Economy.—A neat little 
volume was this morning politely presented to us, 
couprising the essays of Howard, on Domestic 
Economy, originally published in’ the Nationak 
Advocate, and which we understand, are from the 
pen of Mr. Noah, Editor ofthat paper, We have 
perused these numbers, as they appeared, with 
much pleasure. They are written in an essy, 
graceful and interesting style, and are well calcu- 
lated to do good. We hope the publishers 
(George L Birch, & co, 39 1-2 Frankfort-st.)will 
meet with an extensive sale. 

Commercial Advertiser. 





The following article, from the pen of Mr. 
Noau, Editor of the National Advocate, is wor- 
thy the serious consideration of our political 
economists ; and especially of such, among them, 
as have the power of legislation in their hands. 





mation of the organ ensues, created by an excess 
of acidity which corroding its coats causes tle 








Spirttous Liquors—On looking over the official: 





| Peturns of daties paid on foreign spiritous li- 
symptoms abeve mentioned. The substances in || quors,! find that during the last year no less tham 
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six million two hundred thovsand gallons of these |! per barrel. Gypsum, which is found in such abundance in the 
articles of luxury were imporied into the Untted | 


States. It would require according to the infor- 
mation of distillers, 2,066,666 bushels of grain, at 
an average of three gallons a bushel, to produce 
this enormous quantity of liquor. At the present 
price of rye and corn, (averaging 60 cents per 
bushel)this would put into the pockets of our far- 
mers, annually, one million two hundred thirty nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety njne dollars. It 
would give employment in manufacturing the li- 
quor to upwards of 1000 laborers, and it would 
profitably employ upwards of 12 millions of capi- 
tal now laying dormant. 

If these calculations are correct, the subject 
must be one of great importance. li is a folly to 
suppose that our people generally, will give up 
drinking spirituous liquors—a few may, but habits 
in the many are difficult to overcome ; and, with- 
out wishing the pbilathropist lo cease in bis labors, 
we think that there is much for the contemplation 
of the poltical economist. If people will drink 
ardent spirits, cannot the produce and the labor 
of the country derive a benefit, even from an evil 
practice? The agriculturalist complains of the 
depreciation in the price of produce, the laborer 
complains that he cannot obtain work : yet if we 
permit 6 millions annually to leave the country 
for one article of luxury, our industry and our 
resources are of no avail. Cannot domestic Ji- 
quors be more encouraged? It may be said, in- 


deed, that the revenue arising from the impor- || 


tation of wines and spirituous liquors is of great 
moment to the country, and that the industry of 
the country cannot be taxed asa substitute ; but 
1 am decidedly of opinion that a tax on spirituous 
liquors is an unexceptionable one, and distillers 
generally. should be happy to make good any loss 
of revenue arising from a higher duty on foreign 
liquors. ai 

Then, again, it would be’asked, are you about 
to deprive your people of a wholesome, pleasant 
heverage, imported from foreign countries, and 
force them to drink the vile stuff which you manu- 
facture? Thisis not so. Peach brandycan be 
manufactured in this country equal to any impor- 
ted ; and it may be said, with truth, that, if sufti- 
cient encouragement is given to our distillers. 
they will go on and improve in their liquors until 
they are equal to any foreign distilled. In_ this 
city and neighborhood there are excellent liquors 
distilled : and we haveseena botile ofgin, manu- 
factured by Messrs. Houston and Co. Duane 
street, which they are selling at 50 cents per gal- 
lon, and which they state is equal to any imported 
—it is very clear from impurities, and well spo- 
ken of generally. 

The British, in their first efforts at manufacture 
did not succeed near as well as we have, but they 
persisted and improved in every thing ; and if 
distillers, generally, were encouraged by higher 
duties on imported liquors, the article would im- 
prove, industry would be encouraged, and the re- 
venue, in all probability, suffer no diminution. 
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Weekly summary. 


The Utica Gazette says, that since salt is now 
brought there on the canal, it has fallen to $1 50 per barrel, 
the price, before the completion of the middle section of the 
canal, heing °3. When the canal iscompleted to the Hudson, 


the same salt will probably be afforded here for about $1 75 
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| ina distillery in the rear of Broadway, New-York, by which 
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interior Of this -tate, will then be aforced heie at about half 

i the present cost of that which is imported. 

More jfires.—On the 22d inst. a fire broke out 
13 -Duddings were consumed, and 12 more much jujured--loss 
estimated at 100,000. Several were vorleule injured while 
atiempting to stop the fire; anda boy of 12 years old had-his 
skull co fractured that no hopes were entettained of his reco- 
very. 

Yellow fever.—On, the 18th ult. a brig from 
Havanna arrived at Middletown, Con. where a custom-house 
officer, who went on board at Saybrook, was suddenly taken il, 
and died the next morning of the yellow fever. His son, a 
young lad, who went on board with him, was also ill of the 
saine fever, and was not expected to survive; and the captain, 
on arriving at Hartford, was taken sick. ‘['wo of the crew of 
the vessel had died before leaving Cuba, and two more on her 
passage. ‘Iwo cases of the fever have also been announced at 
Charleston, supposed to have been imported from Havanna, 
and two suspicious deaths at Fell’s Point, in Baltimore. 

The fate of tlie pilot-boat Patriot bas at length 
been ascertained. During the laté war with Great Britain this 
vessel was seut from New-York to Charleston to bring Mrs. 
Alston, consort of the then governor of South-Carolima, and 
daughter of colone} Burr, to the fornier city, she being in deli- 
cate health, and unable to travel by land. Sbe was accompa- 
nied by Timothy Greene, Esg. of New. York, wi,o was a friend 
of governor Alston. After leaving Charleston the pilot-boat 
was never heard of again. Hopes were at fist eutertamed 
that she had been captured by the British; but these expecta- 
tions were put at rest after the termination of the war, and the 
conclusion was, thatthe vessel, and al] on board, had perished 
at sea. ‘The mystery is,, however, at length developed. A 
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|gentioman, late from New-Orleans, has communicated to a 


‘message to the legislature, adverts to the ill-conceived laws 0/ 


friend of the family of Mr. Greene, that two of the pirates, 
lately sentenced at that place, have confessed that they com- 
posed a part of the crew of the Patriot; that after being at sea 
2 or 3 days, and near the shore, the crew rose on the captain 
and passengers, confined them below, robbed them Of all their 
inoney, together with the silver plate of Mrs. Alston, then 
scuttled the vessel, and made the shore in the boat. This 
dreadful tragedy was performed in the dead of the night, and 
the vessel, with itsinmates, soon went to the bottom! Thus 
perished the only child of colonel Burr; a lady who for intel- 
lectual endowments, literary acquirements, and other accom- 
plishments, had perhaps no superior among her seX in our 
country. / 

Colonel Trumbull has engaged Mr. Durand, of 
the city of New-York, to engrave his celebrated painting of the 
declaration of independence. 

Mr. Baldwin, the distinguished advocate, in 
congress, of domestic manufactures, was honoured with a 
public dinner, in Philadelphia, on the 20th ult. The represen- 
tative, in the same body, from Essex, Mass. was lately, in 
like manner, houg#red with a public dinner, in Boston, for his 
opposition to any farther encouragement of our manufactures, 
on the ground that such aid must be at the expense @ our 
cominerce. The governor of that state, in his late message to 
the legislature, seems. to entertain a similar opinion. The go- 
vernors of Mame and of New-Hampshire, in their late mes- 
sages, eXpress a contrary Opinion. Some of the public prints 
in Kentucky are also the advocates for manufactures. 

tA hl 7 “ . . . 

The governor of New-Hampshire, in his late 


that state for the support of the poor, and suggests an improve- 
ment in them, by placing paupers on pieces of land, to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose, in districts of sufficient population, 
on which those that are able be required to labour in cultivat- 
ing the Jand, and that all should exercise themselves in some 
employment, according to their capacity, if enabled to perform 
any moderate labour whatever. Iu this way, the governor is 
of opinion that an establishment for paupers might be made 
nearly or quite to pay its ownexpense. An experiment of this 
kind has lately been tried, with success, on a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Salem, Mass. ‘Tbe laws for the support of 
the poor are pretty much the same in all the states, and are 
miserably contrived, being for the most part meve transcripts 
of the old :nglish statutes on the subject, which were enacted 
nearly two hundred years ago. 

In the Baltimore Morning Chronicle it is stated 
that the Rev. D. Cocker, one of the coloured people who went 
out with the colonists to Africa, mentions, in his journal 
transmiited to this country, that a Spanish ship, recently cap 
tured, having on board 400 slaves, had given »oison to them in 
their food, to prevent their falling into the hands of the cap- 
tors, and that all died of the poison but six! 

By a statement in the Cincinnati Gazette it 
appears that in the province of Texas there are about 25.000 
indians; and that they can bring about 5,000 warriors into the 
field. ‘This province is said to be one of the finest to be found 
on this continent. 
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hung himself. He was of a lively disposition, but fora she 
| thne before the fatal act was frequently discovered in a cloon 
| state of mind 


| Inthe case of Ogden vs. Gilsbons, mentioned 
| in a late number of this paper, the court of errors of New-J« 
sey Lave Giected a venire de novo to the supreme court, for 4 
new trial of the cause; by which it appears that the j Bine 
was not reversed on the ground that tae action could not bs 
muintained, but probably on account of some infurmality. in 
the proceedings. (The action was for defeadant's, posting 
plaintiff as a coward for refusing to fight a duel with him] 
Of the crew of the patriot, or rather piratical 
brig, General Rondeau, 7 landed at Currituck Inlet, and 5 of 
them, proceeding thence to Norfolk, were there taken into cus 
tody. One of them, of the name of Smith, a native of Maine, 
was examined as states’ evidence, and from what he relate 
there is reason to believe that before they left the Gen. R. the 
captain, and 5 of the principal officers, were either, in part, or 
all, murdered, or sent adrift in the boat. Smith states tnat 
when the captain, and the others, were disposed of, he was 
below, being somewhat intoxicated; that he heard a violent 
scuffle on the deck, and next morning he found it sprinkles! 
with bloed, and some of the crew severely wounded; finding 
the captain, and the 5 others, missing, he enquired after them, 
and was told that they had been landed on an island nea: 
them. Soon after this, the vessel proving leaky, they scuitled 








her, and made for the shore. It also appears that 5 more of 
the crew have been secured near Wilmington, NV, C.  Consi- 
derable money, and other valuable property, was fouud in pos 
session of those taken. 


FOREIGN. 

By the last accounts from Spain, (he lile re 
port of the Spanish,monarch having deserted bis kingdom ap 
pears tobe unfounded. All wastranquil there. ‘The election 
of the cortes, by the people, was pending. 

In Great-Britain the state of parties in parlia- 
ment is much as formerly—a large ministerial majority.—- 
Among those whose feelings and distresses are but little felt or 
represented in parliament, the. same uneasiness prevailed as 
heretofore. Some of the opposition papers staté this portion 
of the people to be the most numerous, and that they only 
want leaders in whom they can place confidence. 


On the 9th May, Mr, Alderman Wood brought 


forward a motion, in the British parliament, for a select com- 
mittee to enquire into the treasonable practices alleged against 
Edwards, the ministerial spy, who had taken the lead in the 
business that brought Thistlewood, and his associates, to de 

struction. ‘The motion was rejected ; but the alderman pledged 
himself to follow up the prosecution against Edwards, for trea- 
son, at hisown expense. From the observations of the minis- 
ters there is reason however to believe that the enquiry will be 
stifled by a nolle presequi, It appears that Edwards was fore - 
most in the plans, and furnished the means for effecting ail tlie 
mischiefs intended by the conspizators The ministry justiiy 
themselves on the ground that when men, witb treasonable in- 
tentions against the government, exist, those of the character 
of Edwards must be employed to defeat such intentions—a 





desperate policy, and only justifiable in desperate cases. 

Paris papers from the 8th to the Jith May. 
announce that at Lyons serieus symptoms of disloyalty ap- 
peared; the troops refused to act against the people. Paris 
was gloomy; the royal family evidently alarmed; the duke 
D’Angouleme had been openly insulted in his tour to the south. 
information of a plot had been received that one-Graviers, a 
captain in Bonaparte’s guards, had been arrested, when setting 
flre to materials for an explosion, under the windows of the 
duchess de Berri’s apartment. Several were charged as ac- 
complices; and, in the house of one of these, artificial fire- 
works were discovered of the same. kind used by Graviers, 
when detected. . 

The coronation of George LV. is announced to 
take place on the first of August next. In.the appropriations 
for the British civil list, the queen has been overlooked, and it 
is now said she will not return to England. 

By the schooner Endora, lately arrived at 
Charleston, we learn that the patriots of the Columbian repub- 
lic, under Bolivar, had been yery successful; every post be- 
tween him and Caraccas was in his possession, which cut off 
all communication with the interior, and had made business 
very dull; little or no money in circulation, not having where- 
with to pay the troops; paper money was about being put in 
circulation. 


A letter, of April 19, from the secretary of 
president Boyer, chief of the republic of Bayti, toa geutleman 
in New-York, says, that every reascnable encouragement is 
given by that government to Africans emigrating there from 
this country, provided they come well recommended for their 
morals and industry. Such will have their passages paid, by 
their binding themselves to work out the ainount on arrivins 
there, and they will be placed on a rank of equality with ti 
natives, as citizens of the republic, which is said to be an ox- 











A Maryland paper mentions the uncommon 
case of George F. Tucker, a lad.of only 11 years, having 





derly government of the kind, though perhaps only nominally 
a republic. 
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PRICE CURRENT. 


Corrected, Weekly, from the New-York Gencral Price Current 





























































































































and Public Sales Report. 
Per From To Remarks 
dD. CyD. C. 
ASHES, Pot -.---- + - + + |Tou|!02 50 Dull. 
——— Pearl ------ c+ 110 ” 
BEEF, Mess ------+---- bbl} 9 50} 9 62 
—— Primee ----22--- . 8 8 12 
—- Cargo coe ee ee eee 5 50 
BUTTER, first quality - -- - - Ib 11 14 
for exportation - - - - $ 
CANDLES, mould- - - - -- - - EH 10 
————_-— Dipped -------- 17| e 
—————— Sperm. - -------- 40) 42) 
_ Wax ----+---- 60 | 
CHEESE, American - ------ § “ 
CHOCOLATE, New-York - - - 18 23} 
—— Boston, No}. - - -- 18 23] 
————— Albany------+- 20 23} 
DOMESTIC GOobs, | 
— White shirting- - - - - yard 14 18} 
—— Brown do------ 2 13) 
3-4 checks------- 16 18) 
7-8 do-+----- 21 22) 
——_ 4-4 do ------- 24 26: 
Stripes -------- 16 i7/ 
——-— Plaids --------- 16 18) 
3ed-ticks ------- 28 36, 
————  Chambrays ------ 14 15) 
DEMURE: ¢ «<< « 0 4.9068 Ib 56] 68! 
FISH, Dry Cod ----+---- cwt | 250) 2 87 
- ——scale -------- 2 
—— Pickled Cod ------+-- bbl} 3 50) 4 
— scale --+--+--- 2 
—— Saimon ---+-+--*+-+-- 15 | 
-— Fall wackrel No. 1 -- - 725) 8 
—— No --+-+e- 5 50) 6 
—- No.3 ---- 5 
~—- Southern shad No. 1 - -- 5 50; 6 
—— Connecticut mess shad - - 7 25| 7 75 
—— Herings - - - 2 + 250} 3 
PLA. 6 ae ee 8 8 fe 18 
FLAX-SEED, clean - - - -cask! 13 13 50 
rough - + <- « 12 13 
FLOUR & GRAIN - - « = = 
New-York superfine - {bbl.| 4 50 4 62 
-——— Philadelphia - - - 5 5 12 
-—— Bultimore - - - 5 5 12 
—— Richmond - - - - 5 
—«  Middlings, fine . - 3 25 
——  Rvreflour - - + - 2 55; 2 62 
—— Indian meal - - - 3 
— — ——————— in hogsheads 800 | 15 15 50 
—— Wheat, North River bus. 73 87 
waar Southern, new 94 
—— Barley ‘ 53 56 
—— Oats é ‘ i : 37 
GLASs, Amer. 7by 9 ‘ .\box | 8 
. - ee | oa R z 
- to’ ‘ ‘ 10 
GLUE P . . ‘ Ib 10 15 
GUN-POWDER, Amer. . 25lb| 4 6 
- Cannon r 6 6 50 
WAMS, Virginia ‘ . lb 10 12 
- Nowh River . 9 10 
1JEMP, Water rot ‘ é Ton 
——— Dew rot ° ‘ . 150 
HOGSLARD P . ‘ lb 10 
MOMS eC. 15] 1G 
HOPS Istand 2d sort . é 6 8 
TRON, American A . 'Ton} 85 90 
LUMBER, Boards, oak Mft | 18 
; North River pine . ’ 16 17 
- Yellow pine. ‘ 18 we. od 
Albany pineb’ds . - |pie. 18 
———. Scantling, pine Mit | 14 15 
——_  -—- oak. ; 25 
-— Oak timber ‘ P sd. ft 20 25 
———— Shingles, cypress. - {10001 4 
—_— ~~ pme. ‘ 3 3 50) 
~———. Staves, pipe . . R id 
ermine stele “ANG kas ¢ 43 
onemlisem (> ie BDL a A 22 
a ~- ROhhd ‘ 25 
—— Hihd beading. . , 50 
—-—- — hoops . . 25 30 
OIL, linseed : : - [gal 96 
PLAISTER of PARIS . Ton! 4 75 
PORK, Cargo. ‘ A . fbb 9 9 50 
Prime ‘ ‘ 10 75) 11 
less . ‘ , ‘ 13 75) 14 
Sa? Wile Ib 13, 15 
Brown . ; i ‘ 9 11 
WAX, Bees, white . 3 55 60 
vellow. , 8] 324 


Who-Vorl:, Jane 2G, 1920. 
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f Riciagd Thomas, Benjamin Thair, Jonathan Tillyou,- Petr 


| nelly, ira Danolds, Peter Dereman, Robert Dunbar, jun. Thos. 





POBTRYs 


FROM BYRON’S DON JUAN. 
MOONLIGHT. 

There is a dangerous silence in that hour, 

A stillness, which leaves rcom for the full soul 
To open all itself, without the power 

Of calling whally back its self control ; 
The silver light which bhallowihg tree aud tower, 

Sheds beauty aud deep softness o’er the whole, 
Breathes also to the heart, and o’er it throws 

A loving langour, which is not repose. 





How beautiful she looked ! Ler conscious heart 
Glow’d in her cheek, and yet she felt no wrong. 

Ch Love! how perfect is thy mystick art, 
Strengthening the weak and trampling on the strong. 

How self-deceitful is the sagest part 
Of mortals whom thy lure hath led along. 





A LIST OF LETTERS 
Remaining in the Post-Office, Albany, June 1st, 
1820. 

A.—Benjamin Anderson, Willam Adams. 

B.—Heury Bates, eter D. Beekman, Gideon Badger, Wm, 
Biddle, Joseph Farron, Joseph Barnum, John Butler, Simeon 
valdwin. Wm. Butler, Wm. Barneey, E. J. Bradish 2, Samuel 
Bradbury, William L. Bogardus, Gerre Bleeker, Benjamin 
beedie, Edward Brown Jonathan Lurr, John Bouton, Josiah 
Erakey, J. Barker, Simeon Barker, Eben. Britton, Margaret 
Loacinan, Sally Baker, Sarah Bates. 

C.—Henry,Chapin, Jasper Corning, Joseph Chatterson, Joel 
G. Candee, John W. Cutlar, Jodathau Cole, Redney S. Church, 
Lyman Cutlar, Tobias V. Cuyler, Jonn W. Cushman, Paul 








Rev. Mr. Crawford, Charles Courtois, Wm. L. Cande, Samuel 
Cowel, Henry Charles, John Cook 2, Anna Curiton, Betsey 
Carpenter, Maria Caldwell, Dianna Connor, Mittury Campbell. 

D.—William W. Dougherty, John C. Donuelly, Peter Don- 


P. Donnelly, Esq. Dow, Waron Dunnelf, John Dygert, Thomas 
Dawson, Sophia Dana, Ruth Donnelly. — , | 

E.—John J. Evertson, John H. Evertson, Eliza Evertson, 
Lucy Emerson, Abigail Easton. 

F’—Aaron V. Fryer 2, James Fleming, John Fosfer, Amos 
Fasset, Robert Fairbairn, Bela Fuller, tienry Faginer, Abel 
French George Fowler, Betsey Forbes 2. , 

G.—Johun Growcock, George Gray, GeorgeGreiner, George 
If. Green, Franklin Gardner, Sally M. Greece, Maria Gros- | 
eck, Clarissa M. Green. 

H.—Join Hart 2, David Hurner, Thomas Holbrook, Timo- 
thy, Hughes, Mr. Harmonmter, Stephen Hungerford, John Hil- |; 
dreth, Thos. Hillhouse, Hyram ityde, Rev. ‘Thomas Holiday, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Joliw M. Hewson, Richard Howard, 'Ti- 





mothy Harris, Robert Henry, Deidamia Ieart, Lydia Hazard, 

I. & J.—Simou D. Jenness, Capt Wm Stephen Johuson, 
Antony B. Jackson, Jahaziel Jenny, George Joice, Lzekiel 
James, Miss Anthone Jackson, Elizabeth Jordan. 

K.—Timothy T. Kissam, Jos. C. Kelly, James A Kiais, 
Catharine Keat. 

L.--Lewis Lockrew, Thomas Lockrow, Edward Luck, Peter 
Lawson, David Lewis, Harry Lathrop, Sergeant John S$, Lud- 
low, Mrs. Lettel. 

M.-—Joshua Moulton, Andrew Miller, John P. McHarg, 
Medad Martin, David Martin, Charles McCurdy, Abuer Mer- 
riam 2, A.G Marshal, Robert MeDufie, Patrick McCarty, 
John Madden 2, Jaco R. Marshall, Wm. McCready, Curtis | 
Moager, John McNavy. Wm. Meacham, Mr. McMullen, John | 
Millswain, Johi MeGee!an, Daniel Wercelius, 'saac and Wim. 
Mix, James Magher, Georze Merchant, Peter WeDougal, 
Mary More, Cynthia Merritt, Maley, Chice Mustick, Florilla 
AMongor. 

N.— Major Charles J. Nourse, Charles Nobles, Jeremiah 
Northrop, “ary Newton. 

O.—Thomas Oliver, John Osaye, John Owens. 

P.—David Vrovn, Lavinus Pruyn, Stephen Paddock, Peter 
“eck, Lester Phelps, John Platt, Addison Porter, James Vater- 
con Amanias Platt, W. V, L. Peterson, Daeid Perry, Darius 
“arsons, George Penfield, Anna Peterson, Electa Pitkiu. 

‘it. —Robert Robertsoh, Seth Russell, John Rice 2, Benjamin 
Pogers, Hlenry rase, George Ramsay, benjamin Right, Kussell 
and Devis Johu Reckhow, Dianna Rainey, Miss Rivington, 
Robecca Ramsay. 

S.—Jotn W Stebbins, Thomas Stamford, Peter Snyder, 
Toshua A Sabin, Marry Smith, R. C Skinnsr, Levi Stone, J. 
“mith, Elibu Sherman, Lemuel Sherwood, Waleon Sinpson, 
“arnuel Shaw, The Secretary of Union Lodge, Jane Ann 
Staats, Marv Sona, Jerusha Sumner. 

VT’ “evry Trowbridge John Tompson, William Thomson, 
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Titus 2, F'ster M. Townsend, Ruth Taylor Eunice Talmadge, 
Mary ‘Tompson. = 
V.—Garrit H. Van Sheik, Henry Van Wie, Philip P. Vag 
Rensselaer, John MZ. Venderpool, Sebastian Visscher 2, Maria 
Van Rensselaer, Angelica Van Revusselaer, Ann Van Zanct. 
W.—Uri Watson, Thomas J Whittemore, John Wiiite2 
Elias Warner, Samnel Whitney, James Whitney, Josep! Wal. 
dron, O. Wetherlock, Isaac L. Welsh, John Write, Mr Wik. 
liam, Dnniel Wood, William Winans, Denison Williams, 
/irs Winslow, Martha Waldron, Mary A Walker, Ruth Any 
Woolsey. 
Y.—Dr. C. C. Yates. 
Z. —F rancis Zobrieskie 
S. SOUTHWICK, Post-Master. 


~ oa 7 —_ 
Sale of Land for ‘T'axes. 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Cffice. 
UBLIC Notice is hereby given, that lists of 
certain lan«ds liable tu be sold for taxes, have been forwarc- 
ed to the several counties in this siate, in order to be deposited 
in the several county treasurers’ and town clerks offices, re- 
spectively, for the information of all persons concerned ; and 
that the said lists may be examined at either of the said offices, 
at all reasonable hours: And notice is hereby also given, that 
on Thursday, the seventh day of October next, at ten o'clock 
in the forenoon, at the capitol, in the city of Albany, and ox 
the next succeeding days, I will sell at public auction, to the 
highest bidder, so much of each lot, piece or parcel of land 
mentioned and described in the said lists, as will be necessary 
to pay all taxes, interest and charges now due, or that may 
grow and may be due thereon at the time of sale . 
The conditions of sale will be, that the purchasers within 
forty-eight hoursafter the sale, pay the purchase moneys and 
receive certificates of theic purchases; and that after the ex).- 
ration of two years from the date of their certificates, they re- 
ceive eonveyanices for the lands purchased by them respective. 
ly, unless the owners, or those claiming to be stich, of the lands 
so purchased, shall, previous to the expiration of the said two 
years, pay to the comptroller, for the use of the said purchasers, 
their heirs and assigns, the amount of the purchase moneys, 
with interest, at the rate of twenty per centum per aumim.— 
The lands sold to be subject to all claims of the state thereon. 
And in caseany land to be purchased at the said sale and that 
may be conveyed in pursuance thereof, shall at the time of 
conveyance be in the actual possession and occupancy of auy 
persou or persons, the title of the purchaser shall then aud in 
that case be subject to the stipulations and provisions of the 
fifth section of the act, entitled “an act to repeal in part the 
act, entitled ‘an act providing more effectually to ascertain 
and determine the true value of rea! estates within this state, 
and for other purposes,” and further to amend the act for the 
assessment and collection of taxes” passed April 13, 1819. 
ARCHVUD. MINTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, May 27th, 1819 
Persons who may bave made payments into the treasu- 
ry for taxes, and omitted to have their receipts presented at the 
comptroller’s office to have them entered and countersigned as 
required by law, are advised to present them in order to be so 
entered and countersigned before the day of sale; or that in 
case of failing to do so, their lands will be sokd, and they there- 
after be deprived of the benefit of all such payments. 
Payments for taxes cannot be received on the days of sale, 
nor for two days prior to the sale. 


(<< The above mentioned sale is postponed un- 
till Tuesday, the eighth day of February next, at 
ten o’clock in the forenoon. 


ARCH’p M‘INTYRE, Comptroller. 
Albany, October 2, 1819. 

















(<p Acreeably to an act of the legislature, 
passed this day, the above sale is further post- 
poned until the first Tuesday of February, in the 
year 1821, to be then held at the same place 
and heur. ARCHp. M‘INTYRE, Comptr. 

Albany, February 4, 1820. 








ALBANY : PRINTED FOR THE EDITOR, 


BY JOHN O COLE. 


a COMMUNICATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and AD 
VERTISEMENTS, for this paper, and PRINTING JOPS, of 
every (description, which will be neatly executed, at fair pricess 
received atthe Post Office. All letters {rom abroad, directed te 
the Postmaster, Albany, will be duly attended to. 

TERMS. 
THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





